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ROSSINI ON OVERTURES. 

0SS1NI wrote : " There are three ways of 
osing an overture: first method — 
r compose your overture until the 
ng immediately preceding the first 
icpicsentation. Nothing inspires the im- 
agination so much as necessity. My own 
best productions have been written while 
a copyist has been waiting at my elbow 
he pie'ce away, bar by bar, and while the 
has stood beside me stamping and groan- 
ing with rage, in despair of ever beholding in time 
the desired overture. In my early days, managers 
always went bald at thirty f . . . The overture 
to Ga::a Ladra was composed on the very dav of its 
first representation. The manager relegated me to 
a small room at the top of the theatre Delia Scala, 
in Milan, under the guard of four scene-shifters, 
whose function it was to deliver my work in small 
installments, as I produced it, to a number of copy- 
ists. These, after transcribing the Bcore with all 
possible haste, passed their copies on to the con- 
ductor, who immediately had it rehearsed by the 
orchestra. The barbarous scene-shifters were, 
moreover, instructed to throw me out of the win- 
dow were no score forthcoming. Under such a 
method as this, inspiration should come with sur- 
prising rapidity. . . . Second method— The over- 
ture to William Tell was composed in a house over- 
looking the Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. Both 
night and day the boulevard was the resort of all 
the worst scum of the city. The noise they made 
was simply deafening. Nevertheless, I worked with 
desperation, and it was remarkable how seldom a 
sound seemed to reach me, other than the exquisite 
melodies I was trying to give form to. Concentra- 
tion of mind is the secret of success of this meth- 
od. My last plan is, not to make an overture at all. 
Meyerbeer did this both in The Huguenots and Robert 
theVevil. 



THE ORCHESTRA DRUMMER. 

fHEEE is a characteristic story of Sothern, 
the comedian, which runs as follows : Upon 
the occasion of a benefit performance for 
an unfortunate brother actor one night in 
New York, Sothern walked up to the box- 
office window and laying down his check 
for $500, said : 

the one by the big drum, where no one ever sits." 
And he got it. If Sothern really sat in that partic- 
ular seat between the acts he probably learned then 
and (here that the hardest-worked man in a theatre 
is the drummer of the orchestra. 

To one who has never sat in close proximity to 
the man of drums and cymbals, the amoun' " 
physical and mental labor which he performs 
the number of instruments upon which he plays 
would hardly be believed. In a first-class theatri- 
cal orchestra, which essays to perform all kinds of 
music, from heavy operatic overtures to the lates 
"catchy" popular airs, this man must be the 
master "of the following musical instruments and 
"effects : " 

Two kettle drums, One cuckoo, 



One locomotive 



But this all-round musician must not only play 
the foregoing instruments, one at a time; he must 
combine them in twos and threes, and occasionally 
in fours and fives. To do this he sometimes is ob- 



liged to use both hands, feet and mouth. Again, he 
must be careful always to stop the vibrations of his 
drums and triangle after striking them. Between 
times he has to keep perpetually tuning the kettle- 
drums — they are constantly getting out of tune — 
and when he has nothing else to do he studies the 
score in front of him to find out what instrument 
or combination of them he must bring into active 
play further on. The more " effects " in the selec- 
tion the better this indefatigable man is pleased. 
No piece of music ever calls for all the twenty-two 
pieces in his collection at one and the same'time. 
If it did, however, he would cheerfully undertake 
to play them. The foregoing is only part of the 
drummer's work. Whenever there is a martial play, 
such as The Gladiator, Macbeth or Richard III., the 
omer must seize his snare drum as soon as the 
curtain rises, dive into the back doorway leading 
under the stage, clamber up the winding stairs to 
the wings, and prepare to represent the entire drum 
corps of two or more contending armies. 

He must give a flourish and roll whenever the 
heavy martial villains go upon the stage ; he must 
simulate with crashes and bursts of wild discord 
the clash of contending hosts, and he must quickly 
muffle his drum and play a doleful dirge when the 
hero does his final great die act. After this, the 
hard-pushed drummer winds up his evening by 
rushing madly back to his place in the orchestra 
and playing with great energy a lively march while 
the audience is leaving the theatre. He is paid 
precisely the same salary as is the first violin, or 
the cornet, or any of the other members of the or- 
chestra, and he does about seven times as much 
work as they do. He is quite often a thoroughly 
educated musician, outside of his drumming accom- 
plishments, and upon occasion could take the place 
of one of the others in the orchestra with credit. 
Added to all this, the drum man for some reason is 
generally the best dramatic critic around the thea- 
tre, and"can tell with rare foresight whether a play 
or an actor will be a success or a failure. H e is rich 
in reminiscences of famous bygone actors, and ht 
retails them with great gusto whenever he can fine 
an attentive listener. 



modern Melody and Harmony. Liszt and Wagner 
have sought to cultivate to the utmost boldness of 
Harmony, beauty of sound and development of 
material force. Lately, Kiel, Brahms, Rubinstein, 
and others have sought to combine with these ex- 
ternal and dazzling qualities the depth and many- 
fold voicing of the old masters. This, therefore, is 
clearly the music of the immediate future, and it is 
gratifying to notice strong currents of this tendency 
everywhere in the great world of music— of Europe 
and to some extent of America. It may be added 
that the general musical public is not yet sufficien- 
tly cultivated to accept this style in opera, and that 
it is at present confined to the oratorio, cantata, 
symphony, and smaller instrumental and vocal 
works, which are recognised and supported by the 
most refined among the musical people.— Robert 

GOLDBECK. 



OUR YOUNG AND ASPIRING ARTISTES. 



>N vour issue of November 20, 1886, writes 
L Mrs. Eugenie de Lussan to Freund's Music 
\ and Drama, I read that the London Musical 
1 World is lamenting the scarcity of good 
t singers, and thinks that for ever the list 
f of great artists is closed. 
' I do not often write, but if you have 



pho 



following pi 

our young aspirants 

their ambitions. 

Without passing i 
other centuries. I w 
ning with our 19th 
talani burst like a in 
the First, her 



eview any of the artists o 
llustrate mv ideas in begin 
itury. When Aiujiolina (.'.- 
or at the court of Napoleoi 
n France, in Russia, in fact 
n all Europe, was something so extraordinary 
that it was unanimously declared that, never agaii 
would such singing be heard — she passe;', away 
and without recording a numerous pleiad of re 
markable artists. I will point out some of thi 
greatest of her followers. 
When Jenny Lind cami 



POLYPHONIC WRITING. 

HE greatest, profoundest, and most beau- 
tiful style of four-part writing is that in 
which each voice is independently devel- 
oped, the chord combinations being merely 
the result of the harmonious blending of 
the different parts. This indeed is the 
process of composition of the masters, as 
evidenced by their polyphonic style of 
Part-thinking is the attribute of the 
chord-thinking that of the less skillful. 
it nevertheless take into account the fact 
that the science of Harmony in the sense of "Phys- 
ical Beauty of Sound" is essentially a modern 
achievement, and that, so long as it does not ob- 
scure or crowd out of existence the polyphonic 
style, its influence is highly conducive to the pro- 
gress and expansion of musical art. 

Bach and Handel are the representative writers 
of a perfect polyphonic style (Canon and Fugue), 
springing (in ways that need not to be explained 
here) from a deep feeling of religious devotion. 
Haydn, imbued with the same spirit, but tempered 
by a child-like love of nature, is the link between 
Bach and Handel, and Mozart and Beethoven, who 
again may be considered the originators of a style 
in which human feeling and passion struggle 'for 
supremacy. Thev naturally associated with their 
artistic forms and classic style a grander expansion 
of Harmony and external or physical beauty of 
sound. Mendelssohn and Schumann followed in 
their footsteps— Mendelssohn, reviving religious 
fervor, expressed in the more captivating accents of 



to the new world, she 
er to be forgotten, and 
will there be another "— 
is only a lovely reminis- 

d Pasta did set Europe 
d dramatic 



... vitb. a 
people again said: "Neve 
she went past, and now 
cence. Then Malibran s 
on fire with their great ly 

tions. When people though that art had spoki 
its last word, then came the great Grist, the wo 
derful Alboni, surpassing anything heard before, 
the completeness of th< ' 
the trio, Palti, Nilsso, 
great number of fine £ 
three particular stars o 



(surrounded bv a 
id artists) are the 
lira. anient. Well, 
i certainly ac-Knowieutre mat, Dut as it is an imper- 
ative law of nature that everything must perish 
and be renewed, so it will happen, most certainly, 
that, when these artists shall have disappeared, 
others will replace them. They may not have 
the same qualities, but they will probably be as 
good in their way. I will add that, Catalani, 
Malibran, Lind, Grisi and Patti, though all very 
prominent, had nothing in common— the qualifiea"- 
tions of the one have not been the gift of the other, 
and yet, thev have succeeded equally well. 

Let our Crisis and Pattis in embryo, not despair, 
the field is vast, and if they follow the proper course 
of study, among their number we may yet applaud 
some great artists, when the sun of the present 
great singers will have sunk irrevocably below the 

["Grisis and Pattis in embryo " (?) and already in 
a state of despair as to their uncertain future 
would be a sight for gods and men. Leaving aside 
this absurd (though common) expression, Mme. de 
Lussan's letter is full of good sense.] 
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E see it advertised quite frequently th; 
this or that artist has played or sung 
" before most of the crowned heads of 
Europe." Well, what of it? What do 
the majority of the " crowned heads oi 
Europe" know about music, anyhow? 
Tom Thumb and other "freaks" alsc 
appeared before " the crowned heads of Europe. ' ; 
Did that make them artists? Evidently, the par- 
ties who are working the "crowned head" racket 
think we are a nation of snobs, and the fact thi 
we stand their nonsense and go to hear, or rather 
to see, their "attractions," would tend to i 
that in " taking our measure " they have not m 




E wish all our readers, in the received 
formula, but sincerely," a merry ChriBt- 
a happy New Year." And in 
this connection we desire to call their 
attention to the fact that now is an un- 
usually good time for them to get their 
friends to join the happy family of the 
readers of Kukkel's Musical Review. It is a good 
time, too, to subscribe for your friends. What more 
acceptable gift could you offer a musical person 
than that of a subscription to the Review, which 
shall each month come as a reminder of the giver 
a. fresh source of pleasure ? Again; our next 
will begin a new volume, and while each issue 
of the Review is complete in itself, those who de- 
sire to bind the paper will find it advantageous tc 
begin with the beginning of the year. So, we re 
peat it, send in your subscriptions and those of you] 
friends. Besides, we mean to pay you well for sc 
doing. See the publishers' latest offer of one o 
excellent pocket metronomes for one neu 



THE MUCH-ABUSED PIANO. 
I^OT only by the"p 



iger" 



- tlu 



JJE have not followed the example of some 
of our contemporaries in issuing "a 
special holiday number," because all 
our numbers are special, in the sense 
that we make each issue as good as we 
can, regardless of dates or seasons. 
We do not rely upon spasmodic activity 
;cess of our paper. We aim to fill each 
number with the best reading matter and music 
possible, and we are both vain enough to think 
that we publish the best musical monthly in Amer- 
ica and frank enough to say so. The rapid increase 
of our subscription list seems to indicate that 
many others share our views upon this subject. 



for the si 



fOME virtuosi are not artists in the best 
sense of the term ; that is to say, while 
they excite admiration for their techni- 
cal skill, they fail to awaken a single 
responsive thrill in the hearts of their 
hearers. Such persons are usually be- 
lieved to lack in feeling. Such is often the fact, 
but we doubt not that in many cases the lack of 
feeling is due to the lack of understanding of th< 
composition attempted. How shall one render witl 
feeling that of which he does not understand the 
meaning? All worthy performances of musical 
works must be based upon an understandin 
their contents and for.n. This being had, the 
feelings and the imagination can have full pis 
vivify, beautify and idealize by all the technical 
means furnished by virtuosity the work of the 
composer. The great artist, whether vocal or 
instrumental, is he who combines knowledge, feel- 



ing, imaginal 



n and technical skill 



the piano 
c5? :, lf abused. Indeed, their abuse affects only 
t^X the physical qualities of the instrument 
¥ tWfft and is calculated to arouse sympathy for 
^«Jg« the poor, ill-treated machine. But the 
™ abuse of another sort, the stealing away 
of its good name by all kinds of slanders which it 
has co°me to be the fashion for critics of both hi; ' 
and low degree to indulge in, is one of which t 
piano certainly has a right to complain, and sin 
it is unable to formulate its own defence it may be 
well enough for us to briefly investigate i: 
terest of music and of truth the charges brought 
against it. 

Let us first hear the accusations. "Its scale is not 
true ! " cries a singing teacher whose pupils " fiat " 
their scales. " It ruins the ear of singers. It should 
be used in the training or practice of voeal- 
The first violinist of an orchestra hears the 
cry, joins in it, and adds : " Piano music lacks vari- 
ety of tone-color; the piano plays at being an orches- 
tra, but it is little better than a tin-pan 60 far as 
beauty of tone is concerned." An organist here 
breaks in and exclaims that "Of keyed instru- 
ents the organ alone can produce true sustained 
nes with proper gradations of power, while 
ano sings every note decrescendo, and is therefore 
very imperfect make-shift." Of course, h< 
nothing to say about the tempered scale, for hi 

trument also has it. And here the great chorus 
of know-alls who are know-nothings swell the cry 

of crucify it, because because well, because 

others have started the howl. 

what there is in all this hue and 
cry. Is it true that the tempered scale destroys the 
" ear" of vocalists? How many vocalists are there 
who sing as true as the piano plays? Has any one 
ever heard a singer accused of singing flat or sharp 
whose vocalization would bear the test of compari- 
son as to pitch with a well-tuned piano? The an- 
swers to these questions every one can give, and 
they will not bear out the charge made by the 
singing teacher. Let us now compare the piano 
and the organ. It is true that the piano lacks the 
power to sustain or to swell single tones, and has 
but one register or quality of sound, but sustained 
tone is required only occasionally, while precision 
of attack is always needed; and, say what you will, 
the organ, with its magnificent voice, is but a slov- 
enly singer in rapid passages. The piano cannot 
swell, but swelling is but an occasional need, while 
the organ cannot accent, and accent is needed in 
every measure. Of course, when it comes to power 
and to variety of tone-colors, the piano must yield 



far beyond the reach of the large majority 
3 lovers, even if its unwieldly size did not 
ordinarily unavailable. 
v we look at the objections of the orchestral 
shall find that they are quite unrea- 
sonable. If the piano, a single instrument, is to 
be compared to the entire orchestra, its inferiority 
will have to be conceded; but what instrument is 
there in the orchestra that, take it all in all, will 
compete with it? Of them all, the violin tribe 
alone can make any attempt at more than a single 
note at a time. Music— modern music, at least— is 
quite as much harmony as melody, and no one or 
no two instruments of the orchestra can approach 
to giving the most ordinary four-part harmony. In 
this respect, the piano is the equal of the organ, 
and the two are superior to anything else, short of 
orchestra. The skilled violinist takes up a new 
ire and plays one or at best two parts— the skilled 
mist takes up the same score and plays all the 
harmonies. Who gets or gives the more complete 
idea of the work ? Who cares to hear an unaccom- 
panied solo upon any orchestral instrument? Per- 
haps the boys in the gallery at a cheap concert, 
usually saves these instruments from 
utter failure, if not the much-slandered piano ? 

As a help to serious musical study and practice, 
the piano is without a rival. It is a well-known 
fact that all the great composers of the past, with 
the exception of Wagner and Berlioz, after putting 
down their thoughts, submitted them to the test of 
their pianos, which thus became, so to speak, the 
scales in which the harmonic value of their inspi- 

It is not impossible that the future may bring 
forth an instrument that shall have all the merits 
of the piano and none of its defects. If it comes 
in our day, we shall be glad to herald its advent; 
but until it does, the fact will remain that of all 
instruments the piano gives the greatest scope for 
the study and practice of music, and hence is the 
worthiest of study. Like all good things, it is lia- 
ble to be made an evil by improper or over use, but 
the ill use of anything is never a good reason for 
its condemnation. Let us, therefore, have fewer 
jibes against this great musical educator of the 
nineteenth century, less throwing upon its patient 
back of the blame for the shortcomings of the in- 
competent and the ignorant, and more honest, seri- 
ous study of the wealth of compositions to which 
it has given birth, and of its own inherent powers 
to reproduce— in monochrome, it is true, but with 
the fidelity of a photograph— the musical thoughts 
of the great minds of the tone world. 



^§^)HE season of opera just closed in St. Louis 
/£T by the "American Opera Company," has 
s W^iP fe'ly demonstrated, to us at least, that if 
Vlsg>?) tne st ar system has disadvantages, the 
Y~la]i no-star system has more. Had the 
«f ^y/ American Opera Company had such solo 
e? singers and artists as the troupes of Ab- 
bey or Mapleson,its performances would have been 
great; as it was, in spite of the perfection of detail, 
they were disappointing. One excellent prima 
donna, Fursch-Madi, one good tenor, Candidus,and 
one fair basso, Whitney, do not constitute a troupe 
for grand opera, even with a large chorus and an 
excellent orchestra. 

It is not difficult, after a week of such experienca 
as that we have just had, to understand why great 
operatic composers have pigeon-holed their compo- 
sitions for years rather than entrust their leading 
roles to artists that could not sustain them prop- 
erly, and that too when they had at hand all that 
could be wished in other respects. 
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THE SCARLATTI FAMILY. 



fN these days, when biographies of poets, 
painters, and musicians are so much read 
and talked of, we need scarcely apologize 
for drawing attention to one family, whose 
history seems to us to be somewhat neglec- 
ted. Vet the influence of Alessandro and 
Domenico Scarlatti can scarcely be over 
estimated. They lived at a time when 
music was only beginning to be recognized as an 
elevating and ennobling art; claiming rights of its 
own, andexalting the poetry to which it was linked. 
The friends of Alessandro Scarlatti do not seem to 
have written about him to their friends— letter 
writing not being a very common accomplishment 
in those day — and the annals of his life are scarce; 
but the few facts which may be gleaned are not 
without interest to the student There were three 
generations of the Scarlatti, as of the Bach family; 
and the second in each family attained the higher 
popularity, From the most reliable authority of 
the time, we learn that Alessandro was born at 
Naples, in 1650, and was called the founder of the 
Neapolitan school of music. His birthplace is 
believed to have been Trapani, in Sicily; but of his 
earlv life little is known, excepting that he was a 
pupil of Carissimi at Rome (a composer at that 
time the delight of his contemporaries, but only 
known to us by a few cantatas on sacred subjects). 
Dr. Burney say that the first secular music in parts, 
after the invention of counterpoint, is the harmon 
set to rustic and street tunes of Naples, of whic 
the most genuine and best were published at Vf 
nice, 1555. The first ascertained fact in Alessandro' 
life is that he was commissioned to compose a 
opera, L'Onesta dell'Amore, for the Queen Christina 
of Sweden, who, after her abdication, lived at ~ 
and seems to have .been one of his patrons, 
opera was performed in her palace in 1080, and it 
appears probable that he was at that time a c 
poser of some mark. Another opera, Punt],, o, 
performed at the Royal Palace of Naples, Jan 
L684, and in the libretto Alessandro is styled ma, 
di cappella to the Queen of Sweden. _ In 1693 u he 
composed an oratorio, 1 Dolori di Maria sempre 
gine, and an opera, Teodoro. In the latter, we 
the germs of the recitative obbligato, and the ei 
audience is employed as an accompaniment. Qt_. 
Christina knighed him, and soon after her death 
we find Alessandro in his native city of Naples 
where he turned his attention to the improvemen 
of his art. In 1694, he became maestro di cappella 
to the Viceroy of Naples, and assistant maestro to 
Antonio Faggia, at Santa Maria Maggiore. Rome, 
and succeeded to the chief post in May, 1707. Car- 
dinal Ottohoni became his patron, and made him 
his private maestro di cappella; through his in- 
fluence, Alessandro received the Order of the 
Golden Spur, an honor also bestowed on Gliick and 
Mozart. 

As a composer, Scarlatti's fertility was enormous 
and he left over 200 masses ; but though Jommelli 
pronounced his motets and masses to be the best 
he knew in the cviicertnntc style, few have survived 
to our own time. He further composed 150 operatic 
works, of which only 41 are extant; he also greatly 
improved recitatives, and introduced cantatas on 
sacred subjects. The latter had consisted only of 
recitative, or a simple air, generally in triple time, 
set to different stanzas, and repeated after each 
narrative of the poem ; the real da capo was not in 
use, the air being repeated with some little change 
or embellishment. From this time, however, the 
da capo became so fashionable that, in 1715, .scarce- 
ly an air was written without it. Some writers 
claim Scarlatti as the inventor of it, but this state- 
ment seems scarcely borne out by facts. Ales- 
sandro's friends andpupils, Gasparini, Buononcini, 
Antonio Lotti and Marcello,. brought cantata writ- 
ing to perfection. Dr. Burney, in his " History of 
Musio, mentions 35 cantatas chiefly composed at 
Tivoli, between October, 1704, and March, 1705. 
The violoncello parts of many were so excellent, 
that whoever was able to do them justice was 
. thought a supernatural being. Alessandro still, is 
not always free from pedantry, and in struggling 
after novelty his modulation in sometimes crude 
and unnatural; while he is occasionally guilty of 
trying to express the meaning of a single word at 
the expense of the general sense and spirit of the 
poem. He greatly improved the drama, which 
until his time was a mixture of sacred and profane 
subjects, borrowed from fable and history with as 
little taste as discernment. Such a marvelous 
composition, having no solid foundation either in 
religion or popular ideas, could only bring forth 
absurdity; and about this time the poets them- 
selves began to feel how much better, it was to 
interest the hearts of their listeners than simply 



to dazzle. Alessandro was the first composer to 
help in this resolution ; he is said to have written 
the words to some of his cantatas. In his operas, 
he considerably reduced the number of fugues, 
counterfugues, and many other intricacies of sci- 
ence, which only annoy the unlearned and destroy 
energy of expression. His overtures are in an 
entirely different style to those of Lully, who was 
all that time the model for Europe. Alessandro 
continued to compose and play on the harp till ad- 
vanced in years, and died at Naples in 1725. During 
part of his life, he was teacher at three of the 
Naples Conservatories, San Onofrio, I Poveri and 
Lereta. Among his numerous pupils were Logro- 
scino, Hasse, Leo, Durante, Carapello, Gizzi, Abos, 
Porpora and Contumacci. A pamphlet (published 
in MS. only) shows the high opinion entertained 
of his ability as teacher and critic. In it, he gave 
judgment between two Spanish musicians about a 
'striking dissonance employed by one; it is entitled 
"Discorso di Musica sopra un Caso Particolare in 
Arte del Sig. Cav. Alessandro Scarlatti (Maestro 
della Real Cappella di Napoli), 1717." Tie was 
buried in the San Cecilie chapel of the church of 
Monte Sano, in Naples, and, from the inscription 
on the tombstone, he is believed to have been a 
Knight of Malta. His pupil, Durante, brought out 
many of Scarlatti's works as his own, though he 
sometimes owned the help derived from the man- 
uscript of the master. It is only by a rare chance 
one now is fortunate enouuh to meet with an opera 
of Scarlatti's, though our public libraries possess a 
few trust-worthy scores. Of his private life, but 
little seems to be known. 



Sebastian Bach. These two musical 
both wished to meet, but were unable to accomplish 
their desire. Handel did meet Domenico, and they 
became great friends. Domenico's first master wf° 
his father; he afterwards learned of Gasparini. -. 
has been said be was also a pupil of Bernardo 
Pasquini; but as Pasquini was a follower of the 
school of Palestrina, and confined himself strictly 
to counterpoint, while Domenico's chief character- 
istic is that he freed himself from that style, there 
seems reason to doubt this opinion. the first 
work on which Domenico is know to have been 
engaged was that of remodeling (in 1704) the opera 
Irene, first written by Polarolis in 1695. In 1710, he 
composed a dramma pastorale, Sylvia, which was 
followed by Orlando in 1711, and Amleto in 1715; the 
latter being especially interesting, as it is the first 



attention of a genius than that of pleasing the only 
sense to which music addressed itself. 

Towards. the middle of the last century the con- 
certos of Handel and the lessons of Scarlatti were 
the only good music in England. Scarlatti was 
most certainly the founder of modern execution 
and his influence may be traced in Mendelssohn, 
Liszt and many other masters of the modern school. 
His harpsichord lessons were mostly short, but full 
of sweet and pleasing melody. Mendelssohn makes 
frequent mention of Santini as possessing many of 
Scarlatti's productions. Santini was originally a 
poor orphan boy with a great taste for music; he 
was received into the college of Salviati, and during 
his stay there, he occupied himself in copying and 
scoring the church music of the great masters; as 
an ecclesiastic, he had the n,trn to many libraries 
and collections generally inaccessible. His collec- 
tion is still highly valued by connoisseurs. Scarlatti 
himself published but one book of thirty pieces, 
entitled " Esercizio per Gravicembalo," printed 
(according to Burney) in Venice before 1746. Others 
of his works have been published at Leipsic and 
Vienna, and occasionally other pieces are printed 
in London and other musical centres. His Cat 
Fugue is still reckoned no insignificant piece in a 
pianist's repertoire. At the time of the compositions 
themselves, they were considered amazingly diffi- 
cult; and though technique has made great strides, 
and their performance is not quite so unattainable, 
a present day musician can scarcely lav claim to 
the title of " a good pianist" without having paid 
some little attention to the mastery of some of his 
lessons and fugues. In 1740 was performed, in the 
Opera House, London, a. pasticcio, called Alessandro 
The music in this drama was so judi- 
"ged, that few operas afford a greater 
principal 



. /, 1715, 

Domenico became maestro di cappella of St. Peter's, 
Rome, where he composed several masses and 
""1, he went to Lisbon, where he 

favorite; but the longing for his 

beloved Naples drove him home again, where Hasse 
heard him play the harpsicord in 1725. Meanwhile, 
Handel had met Domenico in 1708, and their friend- 
ship had become so great that they traveled togeth- 
er to Rome, where the patron of Domenico, 
Cardinal Ottoboni, held a kind of competition 
between the two great players. The victory was at 
first undecided, as the trial was on the harpsichord 
but when the text was applied to the organ, Scar- 
' was the first to acknowledge the superiority of 
rival, and declared that he had no idea that 
playing existed as Hiindel's. They continued 
firm friends and remained together till Handel left 
"taly; each seemed to have retained pleasant 
aemories of their old companionship, though they 
only met once more. In extreme old age, Handel 
spoke with pleasure of their friendship, and, when 
Domenico's playing was admired in Spain, it is said 
that he would turn the conversation on Hiindel's 
superior playing, and cross himself with reverence 
at the master's name ; this shows him to have pos- 
sessed the true modesty of genius, ever ready to 
acknowledge the equality, if not the superiority, 

: t in others. In 1719, was performed in 

his opera, Nareiso, and he then renewed 
laintance with Handel. In 1729, he was 
o the Spanish court, and appointed music 
master to the Princess of the Asturias, a former 
il of his in Lisbon. As a harpist, he excelled 
___ father; but his performances on the harpis- 
chord have won him his greatest reputation. In 
early days he made great use of crossing the 
'lis latter years he became too 
much use of this exercise as 
formerly, so his latter compositions are easier to 
rformer than his earlier ones. He was one 
— first who composed according to taste, and 
not strictly to the rule consecrated by routine. On 
being criticised for doing so he asked his bearers if 
the liberty he had used offended their ears; a nega- 
tive being given he then said that he considered 
o other rule in music worthy the 
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different styles. 

songs were Domenic, __ 
ani. According to the Ca::,.n 
i, Sept. 15, 1838, he returned t 
d died there in 1757, leaving hi 



family in great destitution, as he had b~ . 

terate gambler. There is afterwards mention of a 
Giuseppe Scarlatti, born at Naples in 1718. Some 
historians call him a son of Domenico, others sav 
that he was a nephew. Though a musician, he had 
little influence on the art which owes so much to 
his predecessors, and with him the name of Scar- 
latti dies from the annals of the great musicians. 
In our time, biographies teem with" accounts of the 
private affairs of individuals; but when we studv 
the lives of these great men, we can learn little o*f 
their ways of living. Only through their works 
can we get anything like an intimate acquaintance 
with them, but even a little knowledge lends addi- 
tional interest to their music— Musical Opinion. 

PIANOPHOBIA. 

tif» NEW and strange crusade is being 
if preached in Paris, where just now it is 
fr sought to turn a source of nuisance into 
>*$1k a sour ce of revenue. Pianophobia has 
f^W declared itself virulently in the most un- 
(fr-%i expected quarters. M. Rever, who is a 
t^Sf member of the Institute, and himself a 
<■ composer of ability, has drawn up a bill 
which, if passed, will bring into the treasury some 
$1,800,000 or $2,000,000. His idea is to tax pianos. 
As a nuisance they have lately got beyond all lim- 
its in Pans. M.Reyer speaks pathetically of what 
he and his fellow-countrymen have suffered from 
arrangements of Guillaume Tell or Les Huguenots, 
truth, that such per- 



.... ., ndeed, i 
poses that $4.00 a 



ifled music a_ 

year be paid as a license for*the 
, the tax, however, only applying 
to the capital. There are to be exemptions from its 
incidence. Governesses and persons who derive 
their incomes from the study of music have not to 
pay the tax, and special cases may be made for re- 
lief from it. If M.Reyer's suggestion is not carried 
proposed to make the playing of a piano 
uwith an open window liable to a fine. 
js not in this case hesitate to take a hint 
from Germany. If such a law was to be introduced 
into the U. S., the competition among the piano- 
makers is so lively that the most enterprising 
lid probably advertise their pianos at the regu- 
market rates, taxes included. 
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MUSIC IN ST. LOUIS. 



feeling not altogether pleasant. And the musical 
mouse— the poor, feeble little theme— may be, anil 
often is, the reverse of charming. We wonder why 
si) much trouble should be taken to expound it; to 
invest it with a pretense of importance, to reiterate 
its common-place points, its dreary platitudes 
Nevertheless its ruthless worry, the persistent 
harrowin.' out of its in.-ijnilieant little life, anil 



the dogged pertinacity with whii 
and shaken and torn, will stir up 
commiseration. Everything has 
some sort or degree of a right to 
would lose a pleasure were there n 
driest compiler of music should 
respect h,r the children of his not 


h it is clutched 
some feeling of 
its place, and 
exist. The cat 
omice; and the 

xnberant fecun- 


ditv; and should give them a litt 


le peace in their 
i, ere any degree 
-Dr. Hilks, in 



LEIT-MOTIF TORTURE. 

aW-A-DAYS our little masters excel chief- 
ly in skill of covering emptiness; in bril- 
liancy of gilding; in pomposity of expo- 
tut sition. Burning thoughts are scarce, 
i<^f«r although loud words are ready. We ask 

ered by an old tale dressed up in 

rf'°™iu'ontto "heavenly length'" 
The torturing of a phrase/ the rea.l- 
i skeleton framework, the lengthening 
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THREE CHRISTMAS-TIDES. 




vitality, - a painfully galvanized imitation of 
action of life. At first the trick looked clev 
most tricks do till you understand them. I' <>*•■ 
die inbuest of students absorbed in analyst; ...<= 
mysteries of constructive artifice, the secrets of the 
workshop; and it appeared to promise an added 
stum-Hi, a fresh expansion of boundaries, a pulsa- 
tional force previously almost untried, and certainly 
unexhausted. But fiimilia i it\ begets a dangerous 

high-soundiiigly-nained lucubrations, one dreary, 
pointless theme mot originally, too enchanting or 
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ned, h.-s piled in , . 

ol theii poor eonvevance in the rdugh road which thev \ 
following. A few other unfortunates, fugitive-, too. ire 

ol the two ladies A deep and sad silence seemed tone 

< i lens. Suddenly, a ei 
affright was heard: "There thev come! " uried a u m 
voice. It was so. The frozen road resounded, shaking 
neath the gallop of the horses. Then, beside themselves « it M 
fear, all rushed he woods which lined the I 



One-of them rudely , 
teeted the sick woman 
sight of " ' 



old ladysighec 



1 the s 
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>' Arcy, comfortably installed in an 

d become an officer (for, of course, Carl's identity 
scovered by the reader), and, thanks to his attend- 
ance of her bed and the mild temperature kept 
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IN MEMORY OF LISZT. 



fHOSE Chicago fellows hardly seer 
the difference between a funeral 
sarcastic writmu- in which several of the 
self-lighted musical lights of Chicago fig- 
ure. We give it, in order that our readers 
may join us in condemnation of so much 
levity in the presence of the dead— and of the 
lifeless. 

After the Thomas concert in the Exposition 
Building last evening a number of Chicago com- 
posers and musicians assembled to take appropri- 
ate action touching the demise of Franz Liszt, 
their German contemporary. Prof. W. S. B. 
Mathews, Mus. Hoc, presided, and Mr. S. W. 
Straub, editor-in-chieif of the Sum, Friend, served 
as Secretary of the meeting. Prof. Mathews spoke 
of having met Mr Liszt, at Bayreuth, a year ago, 
and he recalled with pride the circumstance that 
Mr. Liszt expressed regret that he was too busy to 
hear the Professor play a few pieces on the piano- 
forte. 

Mr. Silas G. Pratt, the gifted composer of "Zeno- 
bia," the oratorio recently produced with great 
tclat in Omaha, said that it had been his good for- 
tune to meet Mr. Liszt several months subsequent 
to Prof. Mathews' visit to Bayreuth. He became 
very intimate with Mr. Liszt during the few min- 
utes they were together, but he did not hear him 
speak of having met Prof. .Mai hews. | Contusion. 1 

Prof. II. S. Perkins said that he had missed a 
train for Baraboo simply to be present at this 
meeting; he was about to conduct a musical con- 
vention at Baraboo, but he preferred to miss the 
convention rather than rniss this opportunity to 
do justice to a fellow-composer's memory. Death, 
he said, loved a shining mark ; today it was Liszt 
—it would be impossible to tell which of us would 
be the next to go. 

Mr. George Schleiffarth, composer of the opera 
of "Cupid and Cupidity" and of the popular 
Chicago folk-song entitled "rats," said that he had 
never met Mr. Liszt, but that he believed it to be 
the duty of us composers to stand by each other. 
He had heard three of Mr. Liszt's pieces played by 
the Thomas orchestra and they were considerably 
above the average; he referred to the Rhapsody 
Hongroise No. 2, to the Rhapsody No. 6, and to the 
piece entitled Lav Prayludes. 

J'rof. Johnny Hand suggested that a committee 
be appointed to draft resolutions of condolence to 
be forwarded to the family of the deceased. He 
thought it might be a good" idea to have the com- 
mittee attend the obsequies in a bodv. lie did 
not know just where bayreuth was. hut he under- 
stood that it was reached bv the.Michigan Central. 

A letter from Col. John A. Hamlin was read ten- 
dering the use of his Grand Opera House for a 
benefit for Mr. Liszt 'a bereaved widow and children; 
the writer understood that Liszt was a bosom 
friend of his friend, C. D. Hess, and out of pure 
friendship for Hess he was anxious to do the 
square thing by the Lis/.ts. 

Mr. Andrew Byrne, pleader of the orchestra at 
McVicker's Theatre, attempted to address the 
meeting, but he was not permitted to do so, for the 
n that he had n 



tee on resolutions be appointed, and the 

being put, prevailed by a vote of 13 to 3, Mr. Byrne 
not voting. The committee was appointed as fol- 
lows: Prof. Fred Root, Prof. W. s. B. Mathews 
Mus. Doc, Mr. S. W. Straub, Mr. Reginald l>e- 
Koven, Prof. Silas G. Pratt and Mr. W. ('. K. 
Seeboeck. 

Prof. Mathews suggested that it would be a deli- 
cate tribute if Editor Straub were to turn the col- 
umn rules in the next issue of the Sum/ Friend; he 
also requested Prof. Pratt, out of respect to the 
memory of deceased, to compose no dirge to the 

Carter H. Harrison attempted to addreBs the 
meeting; he claimed that he was interested in 
music, that he had sat next to bis old friend Liszt 
in the XLIVth Congress and that he would like to 
make a speech on this solemn occasion. But he 
was declared out of order, and the meeting 
adjourned till Saturday night to admit of careful 
work by the committee on resolutions.— Chicago 
tfi M. 
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Enormous Fortunes 

AWAITING CLAIMANTS 



" My Little Darling," Oomez 

This charming song probably needs no introduc 
Hon to many of our readers. Particular pain 
have been taken to make this edition the best o 
all, and we think the end proposed has beet 
reached. 

"La Rose," (variations on Himmel's favorite theim 

"An Alexin fend' irh dirh) Hiinlen 

Hunten is an author whose works have largel; 
gone out of fashion, as have all those of the Her 
school once so popular. These variations have 
escaped from the general wreck and are as popula 
with -the better judges of piano music as they eve 
were. They will doubtless be kept in the piain 
r/perlnire of our grandchildren, not only because o 
the melodiousness of their theme, but because end 
succeeding variation is an excellent exercise fo 
the piano. The revisions made to lit this composi 
tion in every respect for " Kunkel's Royal Edition' 
add to its beauty and utility. 
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9t) Sidus 

young friends wen 



the solo of this chai 
must leave to the imagination of our younger ' 
players what grandmother's story is about. The 
editor would be pleased to have them put down 
what they think .about it, and send.it to him by 
mail. Perhaps he may find something among the 
answers which he would like to publish. 

"Sonatina," (Op. 49, No. 2, in G major). .Beethoven. 
This sonatina was doubtless written by Beeth- 
oven for some young friend, who was yet unable to 
master his more difficult sonatas. Of course, it 
shows the hand of the master. It has been most 
carefully edited for "Kunkel's Royal Edition," and, 
as here presented, makes a most excellent teaching 
piece. 

" Wyman Institute March," ZHiberg. 

Wyman Institute, situated at Upper Alton, 111., ' 
is one of the best schools for boys in the West. , 
Dr. Wyman,; its principal and ^proprietor, is an 
experienced educator, and an enlightened one since ' 
he has made a place for music in the curriculum ' 
his school and has secured an able teacher of tl 
branch in the person of Mr. Zeisberg, the autl 
of this march. The march itself is a good one, a 
ve doubt not will please thousands who may ne 
ee the institute which has given it its name. 

The pieces in this issue cost, in sheet form : 

' My Little Darling " Gomez $ 

'La Rose" (variations on "An Alexis, 

send'ich dich") Hunten 

'Grandmother's Story" (Duet) Sidm 

'Sonatina" (Op. 49, No. 2, in G 

major) Beethoven 

' Wyman Institute March " Zeisberg 

Total $ 2 
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ME1N KLEINER LIEBLING. 



Allegretto. 



A. Carlos Gomez. 




Mein kleinerLdeblingwasfriigstdu wo_hin denn}'IVau_e denWel_len,o trau _ e derLieb^ Die gan.xe 
i . Mein kleiner Liebling, o nichtlan_ger zog'_ i*,Deiminmem'SchifTleinsindKunienfiii > dich, Die wei _ sen 




1. My lit.tle darling oh no lon.ger fal _ter,For in my barque Ive a cush_km of flow rsWhite waves are 

2. My lit_tle darling why ask where we're tending,Trustto the cur_ rent, oh trust all to love! For all night 




2. Nacht wird nur spre. chen von Lie _ be, Die gan - ze Nacht soil nur zeu_gen von Lieb! 

I. Wel.len s ie glei - c hen dena Al . tar, Und selbst die Ster _ nejetzt lieb.au.geln sich. 

nocorall. ten^ a tempo. 



1. sporting re_sem_bling an al _ ter, While e'en the stars now are sparkling with love. 

2. long I will tell thee I love thee, And all night long that fond love I will prove. 
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•4. me in kleiner Liebung , 
i. mein kleiner Liebling, 



koirun' zu dem 

nicht Ian - ger 




a. See o kumm sich ich geh Fur die _ se treu _ e Lie _ 

I . zog' re, nicht Ian _ ger z6g _ _ re, Und wenn du inir's wirsi sa _ 



be Dein 
gen, Soils 



l.fal_ter, no Ion. ger fal_ _ ter, And when thy lips shall tell 
54. sea, o come, love, with me With smiles and ra _ diant kind. 



me, The 
. ness Thy 




•i- Herz Bejweis wird sein Der See ist wie der Him_ _ mel, Da 

I. Schiff-lein See _ gel tra _ . gen; Und weit, weit weg im 0_ _ cean Dje 




1. --ail shall hoist _ ed be .. 
-'.heart will prove each sigh 



And far a _ way mid o _ _ cean The 

The sea is like the Heav. . en, Up_ 



&. ster . bend geh' ich ein! 
I. Welln be. grii _ sen dich 



ja ja da ster _ bend ster _ bend geh' ich 
und weit weit weg die Welln be_ grii _ sen 
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waves ^hall wel _ come thee, 
2. on its breast I'll die, 



and far a _ way the waves shall welcome 

oh, yes 111 die, up _ on its breast I'll 




dich Mein klei.nw Lieb_ling. o komin' jetzt mit mir, o__ 

/O a tempo. 
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Variationa on Hiimnela favorite theme Ada to Alearitt" 
THEME. Yr. Hiinten Op. 26. 

Andante grayfioso. #-100. 
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Carl Sidus Op. 66. 
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POPULAR MUSIC. 



til 3 GREAT DEAL is being written at i 
U present time about trashy music, cam 
■nb in a great measure by the quantity of I 



=wiw£ stuff we are now be'ing inundated .._. 
( "^3*r Some of this trash is thoroughly bad, and 
RtJIkI it. seems that the most widely circulated 
j Sf of the nonsensical songs lately published 
k are those which have the sillie'stand most 
ridiculous worda allied to the most idiotic music. 
A defence of the publication of this class of music 
has been made in some quarters, on the ground 
that there are a large numbers of beginners in the 
study of music who are mere infants in the school 
and unable to comprehend or appreciate the higher 
forms of the art, that this musical baby-hoodmust 
be fed on simple infant's food, not on the stronger 
nourishment needed at a maturer age. This is a 
most fallacious argument. The tree that is to bear 
good fruit must be grown from good seed. An en- 
during superstructure cannot be raised on a bad 
foundation. The false cannot be the parent of the 
true The use of frivolous, badly written composi- 
tions must deter progress in the study of the purer 
forms of art. Young people, who, for no other 
reason than that of doing as others do, get inocu- 
lated with this rage for nonsensical songs must 
have their taste vitiated by its influence; whereas, 
if some simple but pure form of song writing were to 
become popular the ground would be prepared even 
in the youngest minds for after development. The 
stuff howled by every street gamin now is not pop- 
ular music in the sense these words have hereto- 
fore been understood. The song-writer who said 
"let me make the songs of a people and I care not 
who mak-s their laws," meant songs that would 
swav the impulses of a nation to some great en- 
deavor Dibdin's songs tired the English heart 
with valor and did much to stimulate those "hearts 
of oak " which has made her naval history -rand. 
The "Marseillaise" led the people of France to crush 
the power of the th 



of the correlation of forces, and which Tyndall has 
reduced to practice— may be a moot question, but 
cannot doubt that it will sooner or later be 
tied in the affirmative. However that may be, 
the fact remains that music does act powerfully on 
majority of nervous systems, and there is 
on to think that the brain is not alone affected, 
example, the movements of the lower limbs 
both in dancing and in marching are distinctly 
fluenced by music independently of the conscious- 
;ss. If the brain at first participates in the 
rcitement produced, it may become engrossed 
ith other matters, and rhythmical muscular 
ovements of the extremities, and in a lesser 
degree of the trunk, will be continued automatically 
= n harmony with tbemusic. Direct impressions on 
he cerebral centres are probably transmitted 
hrough the auditory centre. Thus monotonous 
md slow music will exert a calming influence, 
provided that it be not too slow to be in harmony 
-'th the nerve habit of the individual, as in that 
se it may make him irritable. 1 1 is also essential 
the success of any endeavor to bring the brain un- 
der the control of music, that it should first arrest 
the attention either by its power or sweetness, and 
then gradually conduct the organism into harmony 
with itself. A measured cadence of the sort likely 
to calm the mind is more likely to augment than to 
allay irritation, unless it begin with a powerful 
appeal to the brain in a key which accords with 
that in which the cerebrum is at the moment itself 
working. This has not perhaps been sufficiently 
"" understood in some attempts which have been 
3 experimentally to use music as a remedial 
sure. So with endeavors to rouse the spirits 
by music, the opening needs to be plaintive, and in 
the key of melancholy which harmonizes with the 
brain state of the patient. The attention being 
arrested and the cerebrum reached through the 
auditory centre, the key must be gradually changed 
and the time quickened in such 
change the brain state.— Exchange 






r le law and ord< 

der feet. Some of the songs that Henry Russell 

to the sweet words of Eliza Cook have cheered 

nv a wearv heart and engendered many a good 

iulse among the peasautrv of the old sea-girt 

These were popular songs, they had a meaning 

1 an object. But who can tell the meaning of 

ny songs of the style now prevalent. And 

■less jargon is in demand at ad music 

o w. es and is heard on every hand. 

The cosmopolitan character of American society 
in a great measure prevents our having good pop- 
ular "music. Where there is a unity of sensation 
among a people it will naturally find expression in 
song, for in all ages of the world we can trace the 
tendencv to enjoy a feeling collectively, and song 
has been the means by which this has been accom- 
plished. The varied nationalities in our population 
prevent this unity of though and feeling, which 
finds a common expression through the song-writer 
making the heart of a whole nation beat m rhythmic 
union. Where these conditions exist, they call forth 
the genius of the poet and musician to interpret 
the needs or feelings of the people, hence we find 
the popular songs of some countries very beautiful. 
As we have no popular song-writers in the strict 
meaning of the term, the music monger abounds. 
He has nothing to do with the people, except to get 
their dollars, therefore he manufactures as rapidly 
as he can, what will sell the fastest. 

Teachers can do much to injure the bi 
these musical charlatans by being careful to give 
to their pupils nothing but good sound composi- 
tions. There is plenty of good music that is simple 
and easv enough for beginners, (take, forir- l ~" 
Sidus' ""Bright: Hours with n.»T nn .P no f." 
making his pupils study this me master v u, cicaa.. 
a distaste for frivolous compositions and lay tin 
foundation for the appreciation and study of clas 
sical music, a term that simply means, that which 
is purest and best in musical art 



INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON THE SYSTEM. 

I^J T has long been a familiar fact that suscep- 
^TiC tible or perhaps we ought to say very im 

A\ pressionable, nervous centre- ° 
"'i.' I brain or cord, or both, may be 
"C^S music. Whether the influen 
h/ r%: T not purely physical— perhaps m 
W0 and of the nature of vibratory 

IT of a nature akin to that exemplified by the 
phenomena of sensitive and musical flames, t 
obeying the laws of concord or discord, which Ni 
ton demonstrated as determining the chromatic 
and diatonic scales respectively, which Grove 
further illustrated in the indication of his doctrine 



e Tone Poets" and by 



nfluenced b; 



A MUSICAL ROMANCE. 

fHERE is a pretty little story connected with 
the marriage, rather late in life, of the 
Chevalier Antonie de Kontski to Natalie, 
one of Poland's patriotic daughters, says 
the New York Mud and E.rjirras. She had, 
mental music" She hated the very sound 
of a piano, and discouraged every professor 
of music who was engaged by her father to teach 
this very necessary feminine accomplishment. 
Finally, an English governess of austere character 
ventured to stake her reputation on instilling in 
the mind of Natalie an obedient spirit, and an ap- 
preciation of Beethoven's sonatas. Moral suasion 
gave place to physical coercion; and Natalie's 
young life became" distasteful to her. One after- 
noon, after chastisement by the austere governess, 
the girl escaped from the house, and, running to 
the shore of an ornamental lake, leaped without 
hesitation into the water. She sank instantly, and 
made no outcry. When the shrieks of the terrified 
governess brought assistance, Natalie struggled 
violently to beat off her rescuers, but was saved 
Justin time. The governess resigned her charge, 
and Natalie never "learned to play on the piano. 
The chevalier was forty-five years old when he be- 
came a guest for the first time of Natalie's father. 
She heard him plav " Re veil du Lion." Herp 
otic instincts told her that the piece was an allegory 
of Poland's history, and for the first time she lis 
tened with interest to music. Indeed, she was sc 
delighted that she innocently asked the chevaliei 
to marry her. 

De Kontski, to humor the child, gave his promise 
and went away. Next year he again visited tin- 
mansion of the Polish nobleman. Natalie had not 
only remembered his promise, but was thoroughly 
convinced in her own mind that he would keep it. 
The pianist was still a bachelor, and, although old 
enough to be her father, was so won by her devo- 
tion that he gained the consent of Natalie's parents 
to a marriage when she was fifteen years old. The 
wedding took place, and their married life has been 
\ er\ happy. 

To-day the chevalier has a long, white beard 
His hair is also white, but the vigor of youth is in 
his frame, and the fire of his genius undimmed. 
Mme. de Kontski is always mistaken by strangers 
f.r his daughter. She is scarcely thirty years old, 
and still beautiful. Her command of language is 
wonderful. She can keep up a most entertaining 
conversation, replete with wit and eloquence, ar J 
betraviug accurate information on even topic, 
either the English, French, Russian, Polish, 
Italian tongue. 



HANDEL AND GEORGE II. 

f^Ntlf MEN !" resounded through the vast arches 
V9>|3]fl of the church, and died away in whispered 
„.eKtB\ melody in its remotest aisles. "Amen!" 
^Srfwi responded Handel, while he let fall slowly 
*W*3j the staff with which he kept time. Suc- 
i : .SJ/ cessful beyond expectation was the first 

Ferformance of his immortal masterpiece, 
mmense was the impression it produced, 
i well on the performers as upon the audience. 
The fame of Handel stood now immovable. 

When the composer left the church he found a 
royal equipage in waiting for him, which, by the 
king's command, conveyed him to Carlton House. 

George the Second received the illustrious Ger- 
man, surrounded by his whole household, and 
many nobles of the court. " Well, Master Handel." 
he cried, after a gracious welcome, "it must be 
owned you have made us a noble present in your 
Messiah ; it is a brave piece of work." 

" Is it ."' asked Handel, and looked the monarch 
in the face, well pleased. 

" It is, indeed," replied George. "And now tell 
what can I do, to express my thanks to you for it?" 

"If your majesty," answered Handel, "will 
give a place to the young man who sang the tenor 
solo part so well, I shall be ever grateful to your 
majesty. He is my pupil, Joseph Wach, and he 
would fain marry his pupil, the fair Ellen, daugh- 
ter to old John Farren ; the old man gives consent, 
but his dame is opposed, because Joseph has no 
place as yet. And your majesty knows full well, 
that it is hard to carry a case against the women." 

"You are mistaken, Master Handel," said the 
king, with a forced smile; "I know nothing to 
that effect; but Joseph has from this day a place 
in our chapel as first tenor." 

"Indeed!" cried Handel, rubbing his hands with 
joy, "I thank your majestv from the bottom of 
my heart!" 

King George was silent a few moment's expect- 
ing the master to ask some other favor. "But, 
Master Handel," he said at length, "have you 
nothing to ask for yourself? I would willingly 
show my gratitude to you, in your own person, for 
the fair entertainment you provided us all in your 
Messiah!" 

The flush of anger suddenly mantled on Handel's 
cheek, and he answered in a disappointed tone, 
"Sire, I have endeavored not to entertain you, but 
to make you butter." 

The whole court was astonished; King George 
stepped back a pace or two, and looked on the bold 
master with surprise. Then bursting into a hearty 
fit of laughter, and walking up to him—" Handel," 
he cried, "you are, and ever will be, a rough old 
fellow, but," — and he slapped him good naturedly 
on the shoulder — "a good fellow withal; go. do 
what you will, we remain ever the best friends in 
the world." He signed in token of dismission; 
Handel retired respectfully, and thanked heaven as 
he turned his back on Carlton House, to hasten to 
his favorite haunt, the tavern. 

We shall not attempt to describe the joy his 
news brought to the lovers, Joseph and Ellen, nor 
their unnumbered caresses and protestations of 
gratitude. John Farren took his "good wife" in 
his arms and hugged her, spite of her resistance, 
and scolding, crying " D— me, Bett! we must be 
friends to-day, though all the bells in old England 
ring a peal for it." 

For ten years more Handel traveled throughout 
England, and composed new and admirable works. 
When his sight failed him in the last year of his 
lire, it was Ellen who nursed him as if she had 
been his child, while her husband, Joseph, wrote 
down his last compositions as he dictated them. 

Proud and magnificent is the marble monument 
erected in Westminster to the memory of Handel. 
Time may destroy it; but the monument he him- 
self, in his high and holy inspiration, has left us— 
his Messiah— will last forever. 



i Viennese paper of 



inns. "It is an open secret," our correspondent goeson to say, 
"that a singer who only >• • , private lite. 

LiTa^reat favorite wi'i! rampletel/de- 

pendent on the i dtopayacon- 

siderable part of his large salary. It would be impossible for 
individuals to dispense with tins institution: all the artists 
should unite and unanimously resolve not to pay the tax, and 
so disperse the claque ; in no other way can the evil be over- 
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No. 46 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 




DECKER & SON, 

CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
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A METRONOME FOR EVERYBODY. 

:ood news to not a few of our read- 
ave long wanted a reliable metro- 
;noiv that Kunkel Brothers have 
1 to give one of their unrivalled 
etronomes as a premium for one 
enewal) yearly subscriber. There 
! of our subscribers but can obtain 
least one other and there is therefore no rea- 
why any one should be without this little gem of 
plicity and accuracy. We will not attempt to 
describe the instrument here, but we will say that 
any one receiving it as a premium who is not satis- 
fied with it will be allowed to return it after five 
days' trial and to select another premium instead. 
Now is a good time to solicit subscriptions and 
secure this unusually fine premium. Only a 
ited number of these metronomes have been 
aside for premiums and the offer will eventually 
be withdrawn. 



THE PETERSILEA 

Academy of Music 

CEASES TO EXIST. 

A, CAR©! 

MR. CARLYLE PETERSILEA 



"the Petersilea Academy of Mu.-ic. Elocution, 
guagesand Art." 

' .Mr Petersilea will hereafter teach only m 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, Franklin 
Square, where he will he pleased to see his fo 
pupils and all others who may wish to avail tl 



With tb a 

lieitinga o 
field, he be 



s for past liberal patro 



; in this new and broadei 
n Very truly, 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA 




FACTS ABOUT BELLS. 

.•fiiiroi'x Standard says: " The nature 
■■ country has much to do with the 
of hells". In a hilly locality, a bell 
ot be heard half bo far as if the land 
level, or nearly so. A bell will be 
a great deal farther lengthwise " 
' than oyer the hills at the si 
e bell-rooms are lower than the 
.lings and trees, these obstructions 
id and prevent its free passage to a 
.•ers having small windows or open- 
lower boards close together, often 
: of steam 



.ells 



iblishm 



and this 



o be heard 
the reasor 
d for fire- 



thousand u 
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DOES NOT CEASE TO EXIST. 
MASSACHUSETTS ACADEMY 

OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES AND ART, 



>s. several bells- 
it being impossible for 
e it may be, to be heard above the 
ne noises incident to every large 

, I that the largest bell ever made in 

this country weighed gJ,' (JO pounds, and before it 
was fractured hung on the City Hall, in New York. 
On one or two occasions, this bell was heard up the 
Hudson River thirteen miles, in the night, v 1 - 
the city was comparatively quiet. It is a great 
take to suppose that bells can be heard in propor- 
tion to their weight— that is, a bell of I'.uon p und> 
will be heard twice as far as one of 1,000 pounds 
This is not 80, for the reason that the larger bel 
does not possess anything like twice the resonan. 
surface of the smaller one. What is gained and 



A bell of 100 or 200 pounds, in 
an enginehouse, a schoolhouse, 
country, is frequently heard at a 
f proportion, apparently, to one 



()m 



it tie , 



■ for 




HENRY KILCEN, 
Church Organ Builder, 

No. 1706 Market Street, St. Louis, 
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"BIJOU" AND "SEPARABLE" 
TJFMG-HT PIANOS. 

Factory, 333 & 335 W. 3fith Street N £» W Y f» r k 

Warerooms, s. . aAve. llGVV I UI IV. 



at the small bell has a sharp, shi 
sound, that must, of necessity, be heard 
h farther, in proportion to its weight, than 
lellow' church-going' sound of theehurch- 
e same principle applies to the whistle of 
tive, and it is heard a long di ' 



: be 



eard, as i 

inging n 



hall- 



penetrating 

or tolled, belli 



s that is 



tile mouth 
nd off, but 



of the bell, and not 

imparts to it a richnei 

the bell is at rest and struck. A great effect 

be gained by ringing a bell properly, throwing the 

mouth well up, and not lazily jingling it. It is not 

physical strength that is required in ringing a hell 

so much as 'getting the knack ' of catching the 

rope just right, particularly on the second 'down 

pull.' The windows in the tower should be as open 

as possible, and the tower ceiled just above the 
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Beethoven Conservatory, 
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MAJOR AND MINOR. 

tlESSRS. Charles and Fred Schiliin. rit have issue.) in 

in Knojish and Gorman, a set of 
music students and to the parents ot children >■ 

It is a pity 
at the English is rather faulty in a number of instances. 
hear on good authority, that Carl Rosa has at length 

1. !:: ' ...... 



lr tist has I rith Isolde ant 

........ ,,, tho love scone 

lyreuth should always bi 

vni wed at the sight of the paintings. 

4 mono the curiosities born of the concert stage might well In 
numbered the programme of a -(irand Musical and Singing' 
(notethedisto UormaiiY. M 

" A. Hall on Nov. IS A, <.ve notice one 

titled "Potpori K. Tranatore," with zither and gu 
.men*.; another. "Sonvenier de . he, -> von Noroth." This 



nth,,, ,., setting A. do Mussel's II,, 

,,,-,. ro„m»rio music whs baflled bv the owner of 
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Steinway Pianos, Gabler Pianos, Kurtzman Pianos, Engel k Scliarf ! 



r We make a specialty of Renting, Tuning and Repairing Pianos. 
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ZFHAJSTISTS! 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED A. D. TURNER'S 



MODERN OCTAVE PLAYING? 



taves, octaves in skips and broken oc 

:tave studies of medium difficulty, pre 
a artistic combination various kinds c 

: Parts I & II. - - 3 C 

of the undoubted merits c 
i superiorly over all other octave studie 
v will gladly refund the money of an 
need of the same, upon examination. 

Conservatory Music Store, Franklin Square, Boston, 
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erick C. Kurtzma 
.nn, of Buffalo, ai 



i Kurizmunu 



iduct the business under the ol 

assumed by the n 
de many improyemoi.Lo, ouo,-. »= > UU ... B -<-" -. >■ 

us 'superintendent and 
draughtsman, who has had much experience in this capacity. 
Some one asked Paganini, when playing at Lord Holland's 

_ills his father, nil wmin, falls in 

love with a girl who will not listen to him, so lie lends hrr to 
i wild eountrv site, suddenlj jumping with her from a roek 
.ntoan abvss.'v. i revcr. He listened qui- 

etly and. when the story m ed that all the 

,J "-extinguished. He then began i 
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rly good," replied the tailor's 
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Jazari, with much pleasure. "And now I will tell you, my son, 
that if you will but pruetiee. yon will be she first tenor in 
Italy." Nazari did not en I the poor tail- 

- '-'ant finally became the owner of a million lirt, and 

lebrated opera singer, Rubini. 

THE HINDOO JUGGLER. 

HE juggler is perhaps the most singul 



S 






villi 



all India. His tricks 



wonder all of the most famous prestigia- 
tors of Europe and America. Their para- 
phernalia consists of an old leather bag, 
and their dress of a rag across their loins. 
They generally travel in pairs, one being 
*— and the other the performer. The 
_ „.38S is certainly grotesque, and con- 

of bright yellow or faded green cloth, wrapped 

around his body and between his legs in many a 
fold. Around his waist he slings a drum, and fas- 
tened to his chest in such a manner that it reaches 
his lips a reed instrument supplied with a variety 
of different size of pipes, on which he can blow 
notes in a variety of keys widely separate, from the 
squeak of a pig to the melody of a bagpipe, and 
about as musical as either. Shaking out his bag of 
dead men's bones, leather straps, conches, baskets, 
garden pots and rubbish, the juggler proceeds to 
the execution of his tricks. He turns an innocent 
strap into the most vicious hissing serpent, and 
affrights all those standing by; he runs a sword 
through an empty basket, and human gore gushes 
out profusely; fire is emitted from his nose and 
mouth; and, after swallowing a pound of raw cot- 
ton, fine thread is drawn from his ears and nose. 
This is all done by a half-naked man in an open 
plain. But perhaps the most interesting and oft- 
described tricks which may with justice in this 
connection be repeated here is the mango trick. 

Taking up a common garden pot, the juggler 
hands it over for inspection. He then scrapes up 
some earth, and, filling the pot, places over it a 
shawl, and blows on the earth, also repealing a 
prayer. This he continues for a few minutes, and 
suddenly taking away the shawl shows to the by- 
standers the sprouting head of a green and tender 
plant. Again he covers the pot and blows, and 
again uncovers. There is a tree in miniature, with 
shapely leaf and blossom, and again the tree has 
grown to the height of four feet, with full turned 
fruit and bark ; and then he blows on it, and be- 
fore the eyes of the spectator the tree has vanished, 
and the garden pot and earth are there alone.— 
San Francisco Call. 
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Factory: 34th Street, let. 10th and Uth At 
WAREROOMS : No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, 



NEW YORK 



KRANICH & BACH 



4 ft PIANO W 

by >»(-» formerly with Steiiuray, has become a formidable rival of the Steinway 
iano. The musicians sin/ the only difference between it and a Stcimray, is 
the price ashed. As Messrs. Kranich A liach do not charge anything 
for the name, their Pianos can be sold at a loner price at 



H. KOERBER'S, 



1102 Olive Street. 



CONOVER BROS. 

.-^MANUFACTURERS OF «n 

UPRIGHT PIANOS. 



ty of wiseacres who disdain 

■fully revised editions of the 
srs. Von Billow (himself so eminent 
as an editor of the works of Beethoven) is 
not so self-sufficiently wise, but takes 
pleasure in acknowledging his indebtedness 
to the editorial work of another in a letter 
to a lady pupil of the Leipsic Conservatory, 
■hich he has himself given to the press with com- 
jents and which we here re-produce. What he 
says of Klindworth's work for Chopin can be as 
trulv said of the work of the revisers for all the 
works embraced in I ' dition." 

"In spite of the universal favor Chopin now en- 
joys his works are very frequently ill-treated by 
pianists both in public and in private. I know of 
two ways only to learn to render them properly : the 
til st is "to hear the grand master of all interpreters 
and executants, Franz Liszt, play them, the second 
t,. -lu.lv them in Karl Klindworth's recent edition. 
The latter way is the more easily obtainable, and 
the study thus undertaken will in no case be 
superfluous, not even if the student should have had 
the rare good fortune to be initiated to Chopin's 
style by that master whose genius is so near akin 
to the genius of our "poet of the piano" par er. 

For, .'luring the time of their intimate intercourse 
at Paris, Chopin was in the habit of alluding to his 
friend Liszt as the player to whose powers of poeti- 
cal reproduction he trusted whilst writing. This 
fact, liv the way, accounts in part for Chopin's oc- 
easion'al carelessness in putting his compositions 
on paper. As I have said, even in the latter case 
the student will do well to make use of Klindworth's 
edition ("an exegis without words") both before 
and after studying any particular piece. Myself a 
fellow 






Goldb.Tk, I'lcm. 1 



I O.-, (tost 14th Street, 



NEW YORK. 
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tho 



n.l f. 



gers too, yet since the last quarter 
am fain to consult Klindworth's edi 
1 again set about preparing any pie 
for performance in publi T 



l I 



of Chopin's 
confess I am 
,ndebted to such consultations for the correction of 
so many a little negligence and unclearness, so 

manv a'sliglit e tional Haw, and, lastly (thanks 

to' Klindworth's model method of presenting the 
text and to his admirable fimierim:,' 1 for the simpli- 
fication of so main a technical stumbling block, 
that 1 am ready to assert that it is the bounden 
duty of every conscientious pianist, and thoroughly 
honest pianoforte teacher to do the same. Indeed, 
1 would go to the length of hoi. liie.' the omission on 
the part of a " college" to make intimate acquain- 
tance with Klindworth's edition of Chopin a sufti- 
for declining any further "college- 

B "---- ^-o a go the young lady to whom this ad- 
-inallv addressed was kind enough to 
vord of thaiUiS for the humble service 
al and Instructive Edition of Beeth- 
' Pianoforte Works" had rendered her, 
to understand that romantic classicist 
ighly. The student will find that Klind- 
.nd certainly 
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MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 
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THERE AFtE SIX FEATURES OF 

Great St. Louis Dry Goods House, 

ABOUT WHICH THE PUBLIC SHOULD KEEP FULLY INFORMED. 
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; and Gents' Furnishing G 






in St. Loui_. 

mv -*t having 

Kibbon Store. 

Notion Store. 

Embroidery Store. 

Lace Store. 

Trimming Store. 

Gents' Furnishing Store. 

Handkerchief Store. 

White Goods Store. 

Calico Store. 

Summer Suiting Store. 

Gingham Store. 



tisfaetorily waited upon, and goods d< 
under one roof, they can i 
Cloth Store. 



ken by a: 






n St. Lou 



Black Goods Store. 
Cotton Goods Store. 
Linen Goods Store. 
Silk and Velvet Store. 
Dress Goods Store. 
Paper Pattern Store. 
Art Embroidery Store. 
House Furnishing Store. 
Parasol and Umbrella Store. 
Hosiery Store. 



the cheapest goods i 

Flannel Store. 

Lining Store. 

Cloak and Suit Store. 

Shawl Store. 

Underwear and Corset Store. 

Children's Clothing Store. 

Quilt and Blanket Store. 

Upholstery Store. 

Millinery Store. 

Shoe Store. 

Glove Store. 



Orders by Mail Receive Prompt Attention by Being Addressed to the 

WM. BARR DRY GOODS COMPANY, 

SIXTH, OLIVE TO LOCUST STREETS, ST. LOTTIES 
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AN OPERATIC HOMICIDE. 



1 h tn kle down 

looks denote the wish that he 
e-blow had parried, 
lially when they see 
i off the stage by supers carried. 

while they look demure and meek 
i pensive nuns in sacred cloisters. 



COMICAL CHORDS. 



Notes that cannot be counterfeited— Patti's. 

An airess— the woman who goes up in a balloon. 

Notes discounted— music sold to " teachers" and the trade. 

Can four lady postal clerks rightly be called a mail quartette! 

The household that keeps a baby can afford to sell its alarm 

AN Irish doctor lately sent his bill to a lady as follows : " To 

N.dear, I say that the boy shall not be brought 



p on the bottle. 



lined his dog "Petti 



e thought it was an Eng 



AND TINNERS' STOCK OF ALL KINDS, 

Excelsior Manufacturing Co-, ■ St. Louis, Mo. 



vould lire on the 
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To accommodate a large number of buyers we will, 
until further notice, sell new pianos on payments of 
810 to 825 par month to suit purchaser. Our stock is 
carefully selected and contains latest improved 
pianos of all grades, from medium to the best, in all 
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styles of Squares, Uprights, Cabinet Grands, Parlor 
Grands, and Concert Grands, from the factories of 
PEi 'KER BROS., OHICKERING. HAINES. STORY 
& CAMP, MATHUSHEK, FISCHER AND OTHERS, 
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giving a Variety to select from that can not be found 
in any other house in the country. 

Every instrument warranted. Catalogues mailed 
on application. 
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PATEKT IDTTIFXjEX: IDttXJJML. 

It is a known fact that the snarehead of a di 
a order to respond to the slightest touch of the 
tick, should be very thin and have much less ten 
ion than the tough batterhead. To accomplish 
his was a problem, which remained unsolved 
ntil we invented our Duplex Drum, the heads of 
fhich are tightened separately. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
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e so classical."— Tid-B 

>t care for Mozart. He' 

inoc'tntly): "Dearme 

lining ?" Utter collapse of Prigsby.— Punch. 
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ked by a young apostle of theemnu, 
•My dear young friend, have you got religion?" Oh, no, 
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